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ALBANIA. 23 Oct.—Fourteen people were reported to have been 
hanged for the assassination of Mr Bishash, a deputy. 
2 Nov.—Yugoslav Note on Albanian hostility (see Yugoslavia). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 22 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The Council, at its 
meeting in Cairo, unanimously decided that the representatives of all 
the Arab States at the United Nations should support the Egyptian 
delegate there in its attitude on the future of Eritrea. 

28 Oct.—It was learned that the Council was discussing an Egyptian 
proposal for an Arab League collective security pact. 

30 Oct.—The Council agreed at its final session to set up a committee 
assisted by military and economic experts to draft a security pact be- 
tween the seven member States. The chairman of the committee which 
would begin work within a fortnight was to be Abdel Khalek Hassuna 
Pasha, Under-Secretary of the Egyptian Foreign Ministry. The Council 
also decided to set up a permanent ‘Palestine Committee’ in Cairo to 
formulate a common Arab policy. 

The Egyptian Premier, Sirry Pasha, said in a speech that the Arab 
States would continue to work with the United Nations in the hope of 
finding a permanent solution to the Palestine problem. 


AUSTRALIA. 20 Oct.—Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, announced that 
the Government had arranged for the immediate purchase of $20 
million from the International Monetary Fund, in accordance with a 
decision made at the London conference of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in July for the assistance of countries on which the recom- 
mended 25 per cent cut in dollar imports imposed too great a strain. 

The House of Representatives passed a Bill authorizing a gift to 
Britain of {Aro million. 

25 Oct.—China. Dr Evatt, Minister for External Affairs, stated that 
Britain, the U.S.A., and Australia were in complete agreement in their 
attitude to the Communist Government in China. They wished to 
maintain friendly relations with the Chinese people, but in the absence 
of specific assurances that the territorial integrity of neighbouring 
countries, notably Hong Kong, would be respected and that the new 
China would discharge all international obligations, recognition could 
not be granted any more than could admittance to the United Nations. 


AUSTRIA. 23 Oct.—The Ministry of the Interior stated that Czecho- 
slovak frontier guards had violated the frontier near Gmund and 
abducted a man. 

28 Oct.—Reduction in strength of British High Commission (see 
Great Britain). 


BELGIUM. 24 Oct.—M. Spaak, the former Socialist Prime Minister 
said in a broadcast that the referendum on the King’s return threatened 
to destroy the unity of the country, and he appealed to the King to 
abdicate. If however he could not accept this sacrifice he should agree 
to make his return conditional on a 66 per cent majority vote. In any 
case there should be no regional counting of votes. 
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The Liberal Ministers issued a statement pointing out that the 
Government were not committed by the King’s agreement to a 55 per 
cent favourable vote as a minimum for his return. 

27 Oct.—The Senate adopted the Bill for the organization of the 
referendum by 109 votes to 65. 


BOLIVIA. 24 Oct.—Senor Urriolagoita, who had been acting Presi- 
dent since President Hertzog’s illness in May, was sworn in as 
President. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 30 Oct.—Lord Listowel, British Minister of State 
for the Colonies, arrived in Georgetown for a short visit. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 25 Oct.—Gold Coast. Publication of 
Coussey Committee report on Constitutional Reform, and British 
Government’s statement (see Great Britain). 


BULGARIA. 21 Oct.—Sofia radio said that two members of the 
Fatherland Front, Mr Maslarov and Mr Simin, had been expelled or 
‘espionage and treason’. 

28 Oct.—Arrests of many Communist Party leaders and former 
Ministers were reported in the Belgrade newspaper Borba, including 
I. Stepanov, M. Sekelarov, and P. Kunin. 

30 Oct.—A decree was issued relieving of their duties Gen. Kinov, 
Chief of the General Staff, and Gen. Bulgaroanov, chief of the Army 
political department. 


CANADA. 20 Oct.—Budget. Mr Abbott, Minister of Finance, reintro- 
ducing the Budget tabled in March, announced a further $11 million 
to the tax reductions, and indicated that the year’s surplus would be 
near the $go million originally estimated. Speaking of the devaluation 
of sterling he said that Canada must be ready to receive more goods 
from her overseas customers. Any restrictions placed in the way of 
such trade would defeat the purpose ‘which we all know must be 
accomplished in our own interest’. 

Strikes. The Canadian Seamen’s Union called off the strike begun 
six months earlier. 

23 Oct.—India. Pandit Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, arrived in 
Ottawa for a short visit. 

24 Oct.—Mr McNeil, British Minister of State, said in a speech in 
Toronto that it was ‘of the utmost importance’ to encourage the line 
of thought developed by Marshal Tito in opposing Russia’s attempt to 
eliminate nationalism among the peoples of eastern Europe. 

India. Pandit Nehru, addressing both Houses of Parliament, said 
that India’s co-operation with the Commonwealth would not cease or 
alter when she became a Republic. He was convinced that this develop- 
ment in the history of the Commonwealth was a significant step 
towards world peace and co-operation. He also spoke of the political 
rebirth of Asia. Speaking at a press conference he said that India 
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CANADA (continued) 

needed about one million tons of wheat to reinforce stocks, and also 
needed technicians and machinery for the development of resources, 
There was also scope in India for private capital investment, and it 
would be subjected to no discrimination. 

25 Oct.—China. Mr Pearson, Secretary for External Affairs, told 
Parliament that before recognizing any new Government in China the 
Government would consider the requirement of international law that 
it must first be shown to be independent of external control by any 
other State, and must exercise effective control over the territory 
claimed, which must be well-defined. , 

26 Oct.—Pandit Nehru left Ottawa for Chicago. 

Mr Noel-Baker, British Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, arrived in Toronto. 

27 Oct.—E.R.P. Mr Hoffman, the E.C.A. Administrator, addressing 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Montreal, said that European 
recovery could not be achieved by higher productivity alone, and called 
on western Europe to achieve economic unification ‘without undue 
delay’. If western Europe became strong and prosperous, and worked 
together with Canada and the U.S.A., Russian Communism would be 
stopped and destroyed ‘in the not too distant future’. 

Constitution. The House of Commons, by 139 votes to 38, passed a 
resolution, tabled by Mr St Laurent, under which the King would be 
petitioned to invite the British Parliament to amend section 91 of the 
British North America Act by adding to the legislative authority of the 
Canadian Parliament the right to amend the Constitution except in cer- 
tain provincial and educational fields. Amendments contained in the 
resolution provided that Parliament should meet at least once a year and 
that no House of Commons should continue for more than five years, 
except in the event of war, invasion, or insurrection, and then only if 
such extension were not opposed by the votes of more than one-third of 
the members of the House. 

28 Oct.—Sterling-Dollar Balance. Mr Abbott, speaking in Toronto, 
said that the Government aimed at bringing about a rapid increase in the 
dollar earnings of the sterling area. As a result of the Washington 
Conference, Canada would increase her imports from the sterling area. 
Such increases should displace imports from other countries, notably 
the U.S.A., and would not be part of a general increase. The ultimate 
solution of the Canadian and the world problem, however, lay in a 
general expansion of trade, with the elimination of restrictions. 

30 Oct.—Mr Noel-Baker arrived in Ottawa. 


CEYLON. 25 Oct.—A Government spokesman said that non-essential 
dollar imports were to be restricted, and preference given wherever 
possible to goods available in the sterling area. 

31 Oct.—Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
arrived for a short visit. 


CHINA. 20 Oct.—Peking Government. It was learned that the Central 
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People’s Government Council had, the previous day, unanimously 
approved the following further Ministerial appointments: Vice-Premiers, 
Tung Pi-wu, Chen Yun, Kuo Mo-jo, and Hwang Yen-pei; Interior, 
Hsieh Chueh-tsai; Public Security, Lo Jui-ching; Finance, Po Yi-po; 
Trade, Yeh Chi-chuang; Heavy Industry, Chen Yun; Fuel Industry 
Chen Yu; Textile Industry, Tseng Shan; Food Industry, Yang Li-San; 
Light Industry, Hwang Yen-pei; Railways, Teng Tai-yuan; Post and 
Telegraphs, Chu Hsueh-fan; Communications, Chang Po-chun; 
Agriculture, Li Shu-cheng; Forestry and Land Reclamation, Liang 
Hsi; Water Conservancy, Fu Tso-yi; Labour, Li Li-san; Culture, 
Shen Yen-ping; Education, Ma Hsu-lun; Public Health, Mme Li 
Teh-chuan; Justice, Shih Liang. 

The head of the Communist railway administration announced at 
the Peking railway conference that 68 per cent of the railways through- 
out the country had been restored. 

Hong Kong. Gen. Mansergh, the newly appointed Commander of 
British Forces, arrived in Hong Kong. He said that the garrison would 
‘definitely’ not be affected by any cuts in British defence expenditure. 

The British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson, arrived in Hong 
Kong on his way to Singapore. Five other Ambassadors—Australian, 
Indian, Italian, Portuguese and Burmese—arrived on the same ship. 

21 Oct.—A Nationalist report admitted the fall of Swatow. 

23 Oct—Communist troops were reported to be driving down the 
railway from Hengyang into Kwangsi province, whose capital had 
been moved from Kweilin to Nanning, near the Indo-China frontier. 

Further north the Communists claimed to have entered Tihwa 
(Urumchi), capital of Sinkiang province. 

25 Oct.—Dr Evatt on Australian, British, and U.S. attitude to Peking 
Government (see Australia). 

Mr Pearson on Canadian attitude to Peking Government (see Canada). 

It was learned that the staff of the U.S. Consulate-General in Sin- 


_ kiang had left for Kashmir. 


Peking radio reported that the Communist Government had decided 


_ to recognize the east German Government. 


27 Oct.—Hong Kong. Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial 


_ General Staff, arrived in Hong Kong from Singapore for a short visit, 
_ accompanied by Gen. Harding, Commander-in-Chief, Far East Land 
' Forces. 


28 Oct.—Customs Reform. The Communist news agency reported 
that a conference of customs officials had recently met in Peking and 
taken the first steps towards setting up a general customs administration 


_ forthe whole country. The director of the new administration was Kung 
> Yuan. 


Hong Kong. Mr Rees-Williams, Colonial Under-Secretary, arrived in 


_ Hong Kong for a short visit. 


29 Oct.—A Communist broadcast announced that Mr Ward, the U.S. 
Consul-General in Mukden, and four members of his staff had been 
arrested on a charge of beating a former employee of the Consulate- 
General. They would come before the People’s Court. 
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CHINA (continued) 

30 Oct.—Hong Kong. Field-Marshal Slim and Gen. Harding left by 
air for Singapore. 

31 Oct.—Blockade. British naval headquarters in Hong Kong an- 
nounced that the Royal Navy had assisted three Shanghai-bound 
British merchant ships in the past few days by escorting them from the 
mouth of the Yangtze as far as Chinese territorial waters. There was no 
intention of forcing the blockade but simply of protecting the rights of 
British ships outside Chinese territorial waters. 

1 Nov.—The Nationalist newsagency reported that Communist 
guerrilla bands from French Indo-China were invading Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. The matter was being taken up with the French authorities of 
Indo-China through diplomatic channels. 

2 Nov.—State Department on Mr Ward’s arrest (see United States), 


COLOMBIA. 30 Oct.—Over 700 people were believed to have been 
killed in the past three weeks in political riots accompanying {the 
election campaign. 

2 Nov.—It was learned that the Liberal Party had declared that it 
would not recognize the results of the forthcoming elections. The 
Liberal and Conservative press reported conflicting accounts of the 
political unrest, in the course of which many lives continued to be lost. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 21 Oct.—Church and State. The Catholic 
information service issued a statement declaring that the new Church 
Bill was an offence against God’s laws and an attempt to use the Church 
for political purposes. The Bishops were confident that the majority 
of the priesthood would remain loyal to the Church, though hundreds 
of their fellow priests were in gaol. 

Espionage. A note was delivered to the U.S. Embassy accusing two 
officials, Mr Patch and Mr Meryn, of organizing a spy-ring started in 
1948 by Mr Birge, then second Secretary at the Embassy. It requested 
the immediate departure of Mr Patch, and said that Mr Meryn, who 
enjoyed no diplomatic immunity, would shortly be arrested. The 
arrest was made soon afterwards. 

22 Oct.—Espionage. The official news agency published details 
about the alleged spy-groups organized by U.S. diplomats. Mr Patch 
left the country as requested. 

Yugoslavia. It was announced that a further eleven employees at 
the Yugoslav Embassy had been expelled in retaliation for Yugoslavia’s 
recent expulsion of eleven Czechs. 

23 Oct.—Church and State. The Catholic information service an- 
nounced the arrests of yet more priests. It also made known that the 
Bishops had recently sent a letter to Dr Cepicka, Minister of Justice, 
suggesting a resumption of negotiations between the Church and the 
State. 

Alleged violation of Austrian frontier (see Austria). 

24 Oct.—A State tribunal at Louny in Bohemia sentenced to death 
four members of a ‘band of terrorists and spies’ on charges of anti- 
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State propaganda, espionage, attempted sabotage, and the organization 
of illegal frontier crossings. Other members were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment ranging from life to four years. 

25 Oct.—Church and State. The Catholic hierarchy—except Arch- 
bishop Beran and his three assistant bishops—issued a statement an- 
nouncing that in order that priests should be protected from the possible 
consequences of continued opposition to the Government they would 
be allowed to swear loyalty to the régime if they added to the oath the 
words: ‘Provided that this is not in conflict with the laws of God and 
the Church and with the natural rights of man.’ Priests would also be 
allowed to accept salaries from the State. The twelve bishops signing 
the statement reserved their own attitude to the taking of the oath, 
refused to accept State salaries themselves, and reaffirmed that the 
law was an attack on religious freedom. Church sources said that the 
absence of Archbishop Beran’s signature was due to restrictions on his 
liberty of movement. 

President Gottwald named Dr Cepicka as head of the new Ministry 
for Church Affairs. 

Espionage. A Note was handed to the U.S. Embassy protesting 
against the alleged espionage of a U.S. attaché, Mr Heyn, and requesting 
that he should leave the country immediately. The Embassy stated 
that Mr Heyn was no longer there. 

26 Oct.—Mr Acheson on charges of U.S. espionage (see United 
States). 

27 Oct.—Espionage. A Note was delivered at the French Embassy 
accusing the French military attaché, Col. Helliot, and his assistant, 
M. Salabert, of espionage on uranium production and of having obtained 
and sent to France a quantity of uranium ore. They had been assisted by 
a former employee of the French Embassy, M. Garcette and two Czech 
subjects, G. Maran and A. Adamek, all of whom had been arrested and 
had confessed. The immediate departure of the two French diplomats 
was requested. 

A Note was received from the U.S. Embassy, denying the espionage 
charges against the three members of the Embassy staff. 

29 Oct.—Church and State. The Government announced an amnesty 
for 127 imprisoned priests who had ‘repented and asked for pardon’. 

U.S. request for recall of two consular officials (see United States). 

30 Oct.—French denial of espionage charges (see France). 

1 Nov.—Church and State. The new Church law became effec- 
tive. 

2 Nov.—Church and State. The Government announced an extension 
of the scope of the amnesty for priests and others accused of offences 
in connection with Church matters. 

U.S.S.R. President Gottwald, broadcasting to the nation at the 
beginning of Soviet-Czech friendship week, declared that the U.S.S.R., 
and not the west, was responsible for the creation of Czechoslovakia as 
an independent State. The country would pattern itself culturally and 
economically on the Soviet Union, so as to benefit from her experiences 
of Socialism. 
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DENMARK. 2 Nov.—Norwegian, Swedish, and Icelandic representa- 
tions to Britain about refugees in South Schleswig (see Great Britain), 


EGYPT. 26 Oct.—It was announced that the Government had 
approved the purchase from Britain of sixty-one military aircraft. 


ETHIOPIA. 23 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. It was learned that demon- 
strations had taken place in Addis Ababa by local Somalis against the 
recommendation by the U.N. political sub-committee that Italy should 
be appointed as administering Power in former Italian Somaliland. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 20 Oct.—Oil. The 
report of the oil committee of the O.E.E.C., approved by the Council 
and submitted to the E.C.A., was published in Paris. It estimated that 
European inland consumption of oil products would rise to 58,500,000 
tons a year by 1952-3—nearly twice the pre-war consumption. This 
should be met by developing refining capacity to 62,400,000 tons a 
year—more than five times the pre-war capacity. Plants already built 
or in process of being built had a capacity of 50 million tons. 

26 Oct.—The O.E.E.C. published a report on the internal financial 
stability of Europe. It concluded that in general conditions showed a 
‘very great’ improvement compared with 1947, and an ‘appreciable’ 
improvement compared with 1948. 

28 Oct.—The Consultative group of the O.E.E.C. began a series of 
meetings in Paris under the chairmanship of M. van Zeeland. The 
other Ministers were: Sir Stafford Cripps (Britain), M. Petsche (France), 
Signor Tremelloni (Italy), Senhor Fernandez (Portugal), Mr Stephano- 
poulos (Greece), Mr Lange and Mr Brofoss (Norway), and Dr Stikker 
(the Netherlands). Mr Harriman was also present. The main theme of 
the discussions was the freeing of European trade. 

30 Oct.—It was understood that Sir Stafford Cripps had proposed 
that each of the O.E.E.C. countries should at an early date free 50 per 
cent of its 1948 trade with other member countries, as Britain and the 
Netherlands had already done. M. Petsche was believed to have put for- 
ward a plan in favour of monetary convertability, to be achieved in the 
first instance by limited regional groupings. Signor Tremelloni had 
spoken in particular about the free movement of man-power which the 
creation of an economic zone might allow. A further subject under con- 
sideration was a memorandum submitted by Mr MacBride, the Eire 
Minister of External Affairs, who, basing himself on the existing world 
economic disequilibrium, had suggested the calling of an economic 
conference between Europe—i.e. the O.E.E.C. countries—and_ the 
U.S.A., with the participation of such countries as Australia and South 
Africa. 

31 Oct.—The Council of the O.E.E.C. met in Paris, attended by Mr 
Hoffman, the E.C.A. Administrator. Western Germany was represented 
for the first time by a German—Herr Bluecher, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic—instead of by the occupying authorities. Mr Hoff- 
man began his speech by praising the ‘truly amazing progress’ of west 
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European production. But hope must be turned into confidence. Two 
things were essential. First, Europe must increase its dollar earnings. 
Devaluation had prepared the way, but this must be supplemented by 
budgetary action to prevent inflation and by the provision of direct 
incentives to private exporters. Secondly—‘and to say this is why I am 
here’—a programme should be worked out to bring about the ‘economic 
integration’ of western Europe. This would mean the ‘formation of a 
single large market within which quantative restrictions on the move- 
ment of goods, monetary barriers to the flow of payments, and, eventu- 
ally, all tariffs are permanently swept away’. The strength and efficiency 
of the U.S. economy depended largely upon the existence of a single 
market of 150 million consumers. Similarly the creation in Europe of a 
free trading area of 270 million consumers would have a ‘multitude 
of helpful consequences’. The difficulties were obvious, but the alter- 
native would be the eventual recurrence of economic nationalism 
spelling ‘disaster for nations and poverty for peoples’. Four require- 
ments were essential to effective integration: (1) A ‘substantial measure’ 
of co-ordination of national, fiscal, and monetary policies. (2) Machinery 
to make possible necessary exchange rate adjustments, subject to the 
supervision of the International Monetary Fund. (3) Machinery for 
cushioning the impact of ‘temporary disturbances in the flow of trade 
and payments between countries’ on the national gold and dollar 
reserves of individual countries. (4) Means for preventing conflicting 
commercial policies and practices from straining the maintenance of 
economic integration. Many of the immediate steps towards economic 
integration would involve the whole group of the participating nations, 
but there were other arrangements between smaller groups of countries 
which could help towards the same objective. A programme of this kind 
would give a new impetus to U.S. support for maintaining the Marshall 
Plan until 1952. But speed was essential, and by early 1950 there should 
be a record of accomplishments and a ‘realistic plan’ to meet the funda- 
mental requirements just described. This might be done perhaps 
through adapting existing institutions or through the creation of ‘new 
central institutions’. 

1 Nov.—Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing the Council on Mr Hoffman’s 
proposals, said that Britain, as the centre of the largest multilateral 
trading area in the world, recognized the benefits that flowed from multi- 
lateral exchanges and had repeatedly stated that her objective was to 
restore a world-wide system of multilateral trade with convertible cur- 
rency. But her position in relation to the Commonwealth and the sterling 
area was such that ‘we could not integrate our economy into that of 
Europe in any manner that would prejudice the full discharge of these 
other responsibilities’. She would, however, ‘examine sympathetically’ 
any scheme involving the ‘closest association with groups of participat- 
ing countries’, providing it was consistent with the responsibilities 
already mentioned, and would give all possible outside help to other 
groups of countries which adopted schemes for closer economic inte- 
gration. M. Schuman supported Mr Hoffman’s proposals while em- 
phasizing the difficulties involved, notably with regard to French over- 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION (continued) 

seas obligations. But France was ‘strongly attached’ to the idea of en- 
larging European markets on a regional basis, as a first stage towards the 
creation of a wider European market, and had already accepted ‘in a 
large degree’ the abandonment of a policy of national protection, 
Speeches from the Danish, Norwegian, Italian, Dutch, and Swiss 
representatives followed. 

2 Nov.—The Council of the O.E.E.C. passed a resolution which 
began by recognizing ‘the need to form a single large market in Europe 
in which goods and services could move freely’, and included the follow- 
ing points: (1) Member countries should aim at removing quantitative 
restrictions before 15 December on at least 50 per cent of their total 
imports on private account from other O.E.E.C. countries. They would 
also submit by the same date measures to remove restrictions on 
invisible trade, particularly tourism. The organization should decide 
before the end of January 1950, what further steps could be taken to 
remove restrictions. (2) Measures should be taken to widen the area of 
transferability of currencies between member countries in the next 
intra-European payments scheme. (3) Regional arrangements, recogniz- 
ed in the preamble as desirable provided they were not in conflict with 
the general aims of the organization, should be prepared under its 
control. Countries considering such arrangements should report on the 
progress made on their future plans, where possible by 15 December. 
(4) T'he question of the elimination of dual prices and of the absorption 
of surplus manpower should be examined. The Council also decided 
that for the last two years of E.R.P. allocations should be divided 
according to the ratios fixed for 1949-50. Greece was excepted from 
this arrangement because of her peculiarly difficult economic situation. 

Mr Hoffman speaking at the end of the meeting, emphasized the 
‘terrible sense of urgency’ felt by himself and his colleagues. The 
actions contemplated ‘may well influence the course of history in the 
next century’ but failure to act might lead to a ‘new kind of Dark Age 
in the world’. 


EUROPEAN MOVEMENT. 31 Oct.—It was learned that the Euro- 
pean Movement had presented to the Council of Europe and to the 
O.E.E.C. proposals for the establishment of the free convertibility of 


European currencies. 


FAR EAST, SINGAPORE CONFERENCE. 2 Nov.—A conference of 
British Government representatives and service officers opened at 
Singapore. Those attending included Mr MacDonald, Commissioner- 
General for South-East Asia, Mr Rees- Williams, the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr Dening, the head of the Foreign Office department dealing with 
Asia and the Far East, the three Far East Service Chiefs, and British 
representatives in China, Hong Kong, Burma, the Philippines, Japan, 
Indonesia, Indo China, India, Malaya, North Borneo, and Sarawak. 


FRANCE. 20 Oct.—M. René Mayer, the Radical Socialist Premier- 
designate, outlining his programme to the National Assembly, proposed 
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that collective wage agreements should replace wage-pegging, but that 
higher wages should be linked with increased productivity. Legislation 
was needed to make arbitration obligatory, and the right to strike 
should be more clearly defined. Relief should be granted to the lowest 
paid workers in the form of a non-recurring bonus. Emphasizing the 
fact that France’s social services had developed faster than her economic 
recovery, he said it was essential, if benefits were to be maintained, that 
production be increased, equipment improved, and administrative 
costs reduced. The best way of limiting profits in the interest of the 
consumer was to make foreign trade freer. The next Budget must 
provide for further retrenchments, together with a tightening of tax 
controls. Foreign policy would remain essentially unchanged. After a 
debate M. Mayer was elected Prime Minister by 341 votes to 193. 

21 Oct.—The Socialists announced that they would participate in the 
Government only on condition that they were given the same port- 
folios they held in the Queuille Government and that the two most 
important—Labour and National Defence—remained in the same 
hands. They also insisted that the Ministries of Justice and of Informa- 
tion should not be attributed to the same party, and that the Govern- 
ment should establish a new excess profits tax on companies. 

U.S. Ambassadors Conference. A two-day conference of U.S. Am- 
bassadors in the major European countries opened in Paris. Those 
attending included Mr Douglas (London), Mr Bruce (Paris), Admiral 
Kirk (Moscow), Mr Dunn (Rome), Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany, and Mr Harrison, the representative in Europe 
of the E.C.A. Mr Perkins, the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State presided. 

23 Oct.—M. Mayer informed President Auriol that he was unable 
to form a new Government owing to Socialist intransigence. M. 
Bidault, chairman of the M.R.P. and a former Foreign Minister, 
agreed to try to form a Cabinet. 

24 Oct.—It was learned that M. Bidault was attempting to complete 
his list of Ministers before presenting his programme to the Assembly. 

25 Oct.—The Socialist Party announced that it would no longer 
insist on the appointment of M. Daniel Mayer as Minister of Labour. It 
decided later to support M. Bidault. 

Indo China. It was learned that negotiations for a treaty with Cam- 
bodia had been completed, but that in the absence of a Government the 
signature had had to be deferred. 

Social security agreement with Britain (see Great Britain). 

26 Oct.—The Radical Socialist Party decided to support M. Bidault. 

27 Oct.—Government Changes. M. Bidault presented his programme 
to the National Assembly, emphasizing the importance of ending the 
crisis. His proposals, including those on the wages issue, followed the 
same broad lines as those of his predecessor. After a debate lasting past 
midnight he was elected Prime Minister by 367 votes to 183. He then 
announced his Cabinet as follows: 

Vice-Premier and Minister of State, M. Queuille (Radical); Vice- 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, M. Moch (Socialist); Minister of 
State in charge of Information, M. Teitgen (M.R.P.); Justice, M. René 
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Mayer (Radical); Foreign Affairs, M. Robert Schuman (M.R.P.); 
Finance and Economic Affairs, M. Petsche (Independent); National 
Defence, M. Pleven (U.D.S.R.); Education, M. Delbos (Radical), 
Commerce and Industry, M. Lacoste (Socialist); Public Works, 
M. Pineau (Socialist); Labour, M. Segelle (Socialist); Health, M. 
Schneiter (M.R.P.); Agriculture, M. Pflimlin (M.R.P.); Overseas 
Territories, M. Letourneau (M.R.P.); Reconstruction, M. Petit 
(U.D.S.R.); Ex-Servicemen, M. Jacquinot (Independent); Post and 
Telegraphs, M. Thomas (Socialist). 

Czech protest against alleged espionage by military attaché in Prague 
(see Czechoslovakia). 

30 Oct.—Trade agreement with Portugal (see Portugal). 

Czechoslovakia. It was learned that the Quai d’Orsay had declared 
that the charges brought against the military attaché in Prague and his 
assistant were without foundation. 

2 Nov.—Strikes. About 40,000 textile workers in the Nord depart- 
ment came out on strike for higher wages, in response to a call from 


the C.G.T. 


GERMANY. 20 Oct.—Western Germany. After a meeting between the 
three High Commissioners and Dr Adenauer, the Chancellor, a state- 
ment was issued saying that the allies had offered the assistance of their 
experts in deciding how Berlin could be helped. 

The High Commissioners signed a law, effective from 1 October 1949, 
restoring to its owners all industrial, literary, or artistic property owned 
by allied nations or nationals in Germany, and seized or invalidated 
during the war. 

21 Oct.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer, in a speech to Parliament, 
said that the east German State had no legal basis and that only the 
western Republic was entitled to speak for the German people. His 
Government felt itself responsible for the inhabitants of both the 
eastern and western Zones and would work for their union, on the 
basis of equal rights and freedom for all. Declarations made in the 
eastern Zone were not accepted as binding on the Germans by the Bonn 
Government, particularly those statements on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The western State would not leave Berlin in the lurch. But ‘continuing 
international tension’ would not at present permit its inclusion as the 
twelfth Land in the Federal Republic. As soon, however, as the inter- 
national situation allowed, the question would be reopened. Meanwhile 
Berlin should adapt its laws to those of the Federal Republic. He went 
on to speak of the assistance given by the western Powers to the demo- 
cratic rebirth of western Germany. 

Dr Schaeffer, the Finance Minister, said that measures to assist 
Berlin would include a guarantee of up to 50 million D.-marks to 
western firms which placed orders in western Berlin; 40 million D.- 
marks would be made available from counterpart funds for small 
businesses and craftsmen, and 50 million D.-marks for housing. Berlin 
goods sold in western Germany would be free of turnover tax. 
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The High Commissioners issued a statement approving the terms of 
assistance to Berlin and re-emphasizing their intention to maintain 
their rights and obligations in the city. 

Dismantling. 'The British authorities in the Ruhr announced that the 
High Commission and the Yugoslav Government had agreed to spare 
from dismantling a building of the Bochumer Verein steel works 
allocated to Yugoslavia as reparations. In exchange Yugoslavia would 
accept steel from other sources. 

Gen. Bishop issued orders to the German authorities to cancel the 
fines imposed by them on four firms carrying out dismantling work. 

Soviet Zone. A statement published in Berlin gave statistics in per- 
centages of industrial production for the third quarter of the year. It 
claimed that in about forty of the most important industries the quota 
for the three months had been ‘1og per cent fulfilled’ and that the 
success of the year’s plan as a whole was assured. But production in the 
steel-rolling and coalmining industries was unsatisfactory. 

23 Oct.—Dismantling. It was learned that the coal miners’ trade union 
in the Ruhr had formally asked for the immediate ending of dismantling. 

It was learned that the fines imposed on the four dismantling firms 
had been annulled. 

24 Oct.—East German Government. Herr Dertinger, Foreign Minister, 
issued a statement to German and foreign correspondents expressing 
his Government’s readiness to assume diplomatic, economic, and other 
relations with all other Governments on the basis of mutual esteem and 
equality of rights. The statement also declared that the Government 
fully accepted the Allied agreements of Yalta and Potsdam and were 
determined to fulfil all the obligations imposed therein on the German 
people. 

Western Germany. Mr McCloy told a press conference in Frankfurt 
that the High Commission would support the contention of the Bonn 
Government that Berlin was the responsibility of the west German 
Republic ‘whatever the juridical status of Berlin may become’. 

25 Oct.—British rejection of Hungarian protest on west German State 
(see Hungary). 

Recognition of east German Government by Chinese Communist 
Government (see China). 

26 Oct.—East German Government. Herr Grotewohl, Prime Minister, 
told a press conference that his Government were not ‘interested’ in the 
conclusion of a ‘special peace treaty’. Their chief aim was to reunite 
Germany, after which it would be possible to conclude a treaty based on 
the Potsdam agreement. Germany’s development could best be pro- 
moted by agreement among the allies. Relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Control Commission would be worked out after the 
arrival of Mr Pushkin, and would be based on the Potsdam agreement 
providing for Allied supervision of demilitarization, denazification, and 
de-cartellization. Replying to a question about concentration camps in 
the eastern Zone, he said there were none. The closing of the ‘security 
camps’ was a matter for the occupying Power. He confirmed that Herr 
Pieck’s appointment as President was not provisional, like that of the 
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Government, but that in accordance with the Constitution he would 
serve four years. He also said that political parties other than those in the 
Government would be permitted to establish themselves in the Zone, 

Herr Dertinger, Foreign Minister, said that the offer of diplomatic 
relations with other States did not extend to the Bonn Government, 
which had no constitutional existence so long as it was subject to the 
High Commissioners. 

Western Germany. It was learned that the American Bishop Muench 
had been appointed Papal Nuncio to the Bonn Government—the first 
representative to be appointed by a foreign Power. 

27 Oct.—Western Germany. The High Commissioners signed a law 
providing for the expulsion, on the decision of the High Commission, of 
undesirable persons from the territories of the Republic. 

British protest about Mr McCloy’s statements (see Great Britain). 

28 Oct.—Dismantling. Dr Adenauer told the Cabinet that he had 
agreed to submit a full plan on dismantling to the High Commission. 

Dr Dunlop, the Land Commissioner in Hamburg, stated that the 
shipyard at Reihersteig, which was about to be dismantled, had been 
go per cent destroyed in the war and was incapable of use for ship- 
building. The two largest shipyards in Hamburg, the Deutsche Werft 
and the Howaldswerft, were not to be touched—‘a decisive argument 
against those who say that dismantling is carried out through British and 
French fear of German competition’. 

29 Oct.—Soviet Zone. It was announced in Berlin that owing to the 
removal of subsidies, amounting to 200 million east marks a year, the 
prices of rationed foodstuffs, coal, and clothing would be increased. It 
was also announced that there would be price reductions in the ‘free’ 
shops of the State-owned trading organization. 

Herr Pieck announced that all remaining German prisoners of war in 
the U.S.S.R., except those sentenced for crimes against humanity, 
would be repatriated by 1 January 1950. 

31 Oct.—British Zone. Gen. Robertson, the British High Commis- 
sioner, addressing a press conference at Wahn, near Cologne, said that 
the British Control Commission was to be reduced to 6,700 by the end 
of the year and that further cuts were anticipated. Announcing a re- 
organization of the administration, he said that Mr Steel, previously his 
political adviser, had been appointed deputy High Commissioner. 
Wahn had been chosen as zonal headquarters, though if Frankfurt 
became the federal capital he and his senior staff officers would go there. 
The British Government would maintain itself in full force in Berlin and 
would face up to any threat there. The British Commandant, Gen. 
Bourne, was to be given a wider field of authority. 

Dismantling. Speaking of dismantling policy, Gen. Robertson re- 
affirmed that this was the joint responsibility of the three western Powers 
and could only be changed by three-Power agreement. The High Com- 
missioners, with the approval of their Governments, had, however, in- 
formed the Chancellor that they were prepared to receive any proposals 
he might have to make, bearing in mind the fundamental concepts of 
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security and reparations. The idea of taking reparations from current 
production had already been rejected and it was unlikely that such a 
solution would be accepted in the future. He then denied the legality of 
the east German Government, but said that for such purposes as trade 
the western Germans would have to establish some contact with it. 

Berlin. Dr Heuss, President of the Federal Republic, arrived in 
Berlin for a short visit. 

German representation at the O.E.E.C. (see European Economic 
Co-operation). 

2 Nov.—British decision on German assets (see Great Britain). 

East German Government. Mr Pushkin, chief of the Soviet diplomatic 
mission, arrived in Berlin. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 20 Oct.—Commonwealth Trade. Mr Wilson, 
President of the Board of Trade, addressing the Royal Empire Society, 
said that since the war the Commonwealth had become the largest 
single exporting and trading area in the world. He quoted figures to 
show that imports to Britain from the Commonwealth, as it now was, 
had increased from 36 per cent of total imports before the war to 46 
per cent in the first half of the current year. Similarly exports to the 
Commonwealth had risen from 27 per cent to 38 per cent. 

Lord Listowel in Trinidad (see West Indies). 

Gen. Slim in Singapore (see Malaya). 

Authorization of {Aro million gift to Britain (see Australia). 

24 Oct.—Economic Policy. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, told the Com- 
mons that in order to reduce the risk of inflation resulting from devalu- 
ation, the Government had decided on interim measures, to be reviewed 
before the next Budget, which would reduce expenditure by about 
£250 million a year. This reduction would be made up of a cut of £140 
million a year on capital expenditure, to become fully effective in the 
second half of 1950 and affecting particularly the fuel and power indus- 
tries, and of a cut of well over £100 million a year on current account. 
A breakdown of the proposed savings included the following items: 
Building, £35 million; Education, £5 million; Food and Agriculture, 
{£43,600,000, including the abolition in 1950 of the animal feeding- 
stuffs subsidy; Health, £10 million, by a charge of up to 1s. on National 
Health prescriptions; Defence, an annual saving of £30 million 
(£12,500,000 in the current year) had been brought about as the result 
of the review of the structure of the armed services which started earlier 
in the year. A further £6 million would be saved by reducing the 
strength of the Royal Ordnance Factories and other Ministry of Supply 
measures. A forecast of future defence expenditure would be announced 
later when the review of the structure of the armed forces had been 
completed. The new dollar import programme announced in July 
would come into effect immediately and should reduce imports in the 
first half of 1950 to $600 million. In order to maintain even the reduced 
volume of capital expenditure there must be a general increase in 
savings. 

These measures must be supplemented by a greater drive for in- 
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creased production and increased exports. Great advances had been 
made in some industries but the efforts were uneven. Every part of the 
industrial organization must take a share in promoting efficiency. Joint 
consultations should not be confined to leaders, and no means of im- 
provement should be ruled out a priori. These measures, many of which 
were distasteful, would not affect the main structure of the Welfare State 
and would enable the country to overcome its immediate difficulties. 

Mr Attlee, broadcasting later to the nation about the proposed cuts, 
appealed to all for a greater effort to increase production. 

Mr MeNeil’s speech in Toronto (see Canada). 

U.S. Ambassador's Conference. A two-day meeting of U.S. Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers from east European and other countries began at the 
U.S. Embassy. Those present were: Mr Perkins and Mr Allen, Assistant 
Secretaries of State, Mr Douglas (Ambassador in London), Mr Bruce 
and Mr Bohlen (France), Admiral Kirk (U.S.S.R.), Mr Briggs (retiring 
from the Prague Embassy), Mr Jacobs (Ambassador-designate to 
Czechoslovakia), Mr Gallman (Poland), Mr Davis (Hungary), Mr 
Heath (Bulgaria), Mr Schonesfeld (Rumania), Mr Cannon (Yugo- 
slavia). Mr Harriman later arrived from Paris to join the conference. 

25 Oct.—Israel. Mr Shye, Director-General of the Israeli Ministry of 
Immigration, said in London on his way to New York that the bulk of 
immigrants to Israel had now been received and that the rate of arrivals 
had dropped from about 18,000 to 10,000 a month. In the past seventeen 
months 329,000 immigrants from fifty countries had arrived in Israel, 
bringing the total Jewish population to 980,000. About 200,000 of the 
immigrants had been distributed throughout the country and about 
85,000 still remained in camps. 

Note rejecting Hungarian protest against west German State (see 
Hungary). 

France. An agreement on social security was signed with France 
supplementing that of 11 June 1948. It covered pensions and unemploy- 
ment benefits, but not health insurance benefits. 

Count Sforza on Anglo-Italian relations (see Italy). 

Gold Coast Report. The report of the Coussey All-African Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Reform in the Gold Coast was published (Colonial 
No. 248). It rejected the criticisms of the Watson Committee on the 
influence of the Chiefs, and recommended changes in local, regional, and 
central systems of Government on the basis of increased native responsi- 
bility. The most important proposal was that the existing executive 
council should cease to be responsible to the Governor and become col- 
lectively responsible to an elected legislature consisting of either one or 
two Chambers. The members of the council would include the Governor 
as chairman, the leader of the House of Assembly, and five Ministers 
appointed from the House of Assembly. In the field of regional govern- 
ment the creation of a fourth region was proposed, to be known as 
Transvolta—made up approximately of the union of the southern part 
of British-mandated Togoland with that part of the Colony lying east of 
the Volta River. 
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The Government’s statement on the report was also published 
(Colonial No. 250). Subject to certain reservations it accepted the pro- 
posals as ‘a workable plan within the framework of which constitutional 
development in the Gold Coast can now proceed’. Two main points 
with which the Government were unable to agree were the recom- 
mendations that the executive council should not be responsible to the 
Governor, and that—in the absence of an established party system— 
there should be an elected leader of the House. 

26 Oct.—Economic Policy. Sir Stafford Cripps opened the Commons’ 
debate on the economic proposals outlined by Mr Attlee. He countered 
Opposition criticism that the proposed reductions were not big enough 
by declaring that it was not the Government’s policy to produce a severe 
deflation. Such a policy would do more practical damage to production 
than could be offset by any theoretical benefit. After giving further 
details about the proposed cuts he said that the Government could no 
longer afford further loans or credits to other countries except in special 
cases leading, for instance, to a rapid increase in production. Nor would 
it be possible to continue repaying sterling debts to the same extent as 
before, and drawings on the war-time sterling balances would have to be 
further curtailed. The general world situation, however, must not be 
forgotten, particularly the position of some of the less developed areas 
which should be able to contribute more to their own support and to the 
general pool of world supplies. Colonial development and investment 
must, therefore be continued. Referring to the reduction in dollar 
imports he said that the new $1,200 million annual level was the mini- 
mum below which it would be impossible to maintain the flow of raw 
materials necessary for full employment and full production. On the 
subject of wages he said that the Government had renewed their request 
to all wage and salary earners to limit their demands for increases to a 
narrow area of very low-paid workers. No Governmental action of any 
kind could save the existing social and living standards without the full 
co-operation of each member of the community. ‘We dare not fail in our 
efforts.’ 

The General Council of the T.U.C. issued a statement approving the 
proposed economies, which would be examined in detail by a special 
committee, and agreeing that there was need for the utmost caution 
in wage claims. 

Mr Noel-Baker in Canada (see Canada). 

27 Oct.—Economic Policy. Mr Morrison, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, continuing the debate, gave a warning of further cuts to come. The 
Government motion approving the economies was later adopted by 
337 votes to 5, the Conservatives abstaining. 

Field-Marshal Slim and Gen. Harding in Hong Kong (see China). 

Germany. It was learned that the Foreign Office had protested to the 
U.S. Embassy about Mr McCloy’s recent statements in Germany on 
dismantling (see p. 678). 

Extension of Anglo-Persian Monetary Agreement (see Persia). 

28 Oct.—Austria. It was announced that as a result of progressive 
transfer of authority to the Austrian Government, the functions and 
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strength of the British element of the Allied Commission for Austria had 
been considerably reduced. The number of British occupation troops 
had also been cut. On the recommendation of the British High Com. 
missioner it had been decided that as from 1 January 1950 the post of 
High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief should be down- 
graded. Gen. Galloway would therefore be succeeded on that date by 
Gen. Winterton, the Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr Rees- Williams in Hong Kong (see China). 

30 Oct.—Lord Listowel in Georgetown (see British Guiana). 

31 Oct.—Greece. Mr Mayhew, Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, 
told the House at question time that the Government had informed the 
Greek Government that the British troops in Greece would be with- 
drawn ‘in the near future’ in view of the change in the situation brought 
about by the victories of the Greek Army. This withdrawal would 
not affect the position of the British naval, military, air force, or police 
missions in Greece, nor did it indicate a lessening of interest in the 
security and well-being of the Greek people. The decision was not 
taken for economic reasons. 

Field-Marshal Slim in Ceylon (see Ceylon). 

Mr Rees-Williams in Singapore (see Malaya). 

Naval assistance to British merchant ships off China coast (sce 
China). 

1 Nov.—Groundnuts. The first annual report of the Overseas Food 
Corporation was published, covering the thirteen months from 1 March 
1948, when it became responsible for the East African groundnuts 
scheme. From the initiation of the scheme up to 31 March 1949, the 
managing agency and the Corporation had incurred liabilities of 
£23,200,000. The results were well below the estimates. 

2 Nov.—German assets. Mr Hall, Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
announced in a written Parliamentary reply that the Government had 
decided, on the precedent of the Versailles Treaty, that the German 
assets in the hands of the Custodian of Enemy Property, should be 
used towards the settlement of the pre-war contract claims which 
British creditors had on residents in Germany and the former Reich 
Government. 

Hungarian Note on alleged violations of peace treaty (see Hung 7"y). 

South Schleswig. It was learned at the Foreign Office that a memor- 
andum had recently been received from the Swedish and Norwegian 
Ambassadors, and the Icelandic Minister, supporting Danish represen- 
tations about the concentration of German refugees in South Schleswig. 

Anglo-Italian relations. U.S. press reports of confidential memoran- 
dum by Mr Bevin (see United States). 

Opening of Conference on the Far East (see Far East, Singapore 
Conference). 

Wages and Prices. The special economic committee of the T.U.C. 
rejected a plan which involved an almost complete standstill in wages, 
including suspension of the agreements tying wages of certain workers 
to the cost of living. 
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GREECE. 25 Oct.—Mr Grady, the U.S. Ambassador, advised ..e 
Government to reduce the size of the army in order to avoid a heavy 
Budget deficit. 

An observation group of the U.N. Balkans Commission at Kastoria 
was fired on from Albania. 

27 Oct.—It was learned that the Prime Minister, Mr Diomedes, had 
stated that as a result of the recent successes against the Communists 
the army (just over 200,000 strong) would gradually be reduced by 
50,000 men. 

31 Oct.—Mr Mayhew on withdrawal of British troops (see Great 
Britain). Mr Kanellopoulos, the Minister of War, said that the decision 
was much regretted by the Greek people, who would always be grateful 
for Britain’s active interest in the security of Greece. 


GUATEMALA. 27 Oct.—The Government suspended the constitu- 
tional guarantees for thirty days, giving as its reason the national 
emergency created by the recent floods. Reports current in the capital, 
however, said that another revolutionary plot had been discovered. 


HUNGARY. 21 Oct.—The Government denied Yugoslav reports of 
troop concentrations along the Hungarian-Yugoslav frontier. 

Gen. Palffy, former Army Chief of Staff, and assistant Minister of 
Defence, and Col. Korondy—both of whom were defendants at the 
Rajk trial—and two other army and police colonels were sentenced to 
death by a military court for espionage and treason. 

24 Oct.—The four army and police chiefs were executed. 

25 Oct.—It was learned that the Government had received a Note 
from the British Government, rejecting their protest against the estab- 
lishment of a west German State as ‘unjustified and inaccurate’. 

27 Oct.—Report of firing on Yugoslav territory (see Yugoslavia). 

29 Oct.—Yugoslav protest against frontier incident (see Yugoslavia), 
and Yugoslav report to United Nations (see U.N. General Assembly, 
Political Committee). 

31 Oct.— Yugoslavia. The Government stated that the recent frontier 
incident began when a detachment of thirty or forty Yugoslav soldiers 
crossed the frontier into Hungary after cutting through the barbed wire 
on the Hungarian side. Only after considerable firing was it forced to 
retire. There were no casualties on either side. This was a renewal of 
a series of frontier provocations by Yugoslavia, which had ceased 
abruptly after the arrest of Mr Rajk. 

2 Nov.—Peace Treaty. The Government sent a joint Note to Britain 
and the U.S.A., rejecting charges of violating the human rights pro- 
visions of the peace treaty and declaring that the conviction of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and of Mr Rajk was in line with the clause requiring the 
Government to fight against ‘Fascist . . . elements’. Britain and the 
U.S.A. were accused of violating the treaty by refusing to return 
Hungarian property looted by the Germans, and by refusing to hand 
over Hungarian war criminals. 

Yugoslavia. The Government stated that Yugoslavia had ignored a 
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written request for a mixed commission to investigate the recent frontier 
incident—thereby proving her responsibility for it. 


ICELAND. 23 Oct.—Elections. A General Election was held. The 
results were: Conservatives (formerly Independence Party), 19 seats 
(20 in 1946); Progressives, 17 (13); Communists 9 (10); Labour, 7 (9), 


INDIA. 23 Oct.—Pandit Nehru in Canada (see Canada). 

24 Oct.—Pandit Nehru’s speech in Ottawa (see Canada). 

25 Oct.—It was understood that the deputy Prime Minister, Sardar 
Patel, had ordered a reduction of {£60 million in capital expenditure for 
the following financial year. Budgeted capital expenditure for the 
current year was £157 million. 


INDO-CHINA. 1 Nov.—Reported guerrilla invasions into Nationalist 
China (see China). 


INDONESIA. 20 Oct.—It was learned that President Soekarno had 
sent a message to the Republican delegation at the Hague saying that 
he would do everything possible to remove ‘existing difficulties’ in 
eastern Java. 

24 Oct.—Small-scale fighting was reported round Ponorogo in East 
Java between Communist bands and Republican troops who had 
recently taken over the town from withdrawing Dutch troops. 

2 Nov.—Agreement signed at the Hague (see Netherlands). 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF 
EUROPEAN QUESTIONS. 30 Oct.—A paper issued by the committee 
concluded that the West could only achieve safety by organizing a bloc 
as powerful as the 700 million bloc in Russia and eastern Europe. 


IRAQ. 27 Oct.—A Government spokesman said that following a recent 
Jewish assault on the Chief Rabbi, forty Jews had been detained on a 
charge of threatening peace and security. Their case was before the civil 
courts. He refuted as ‘propaganda’ the Israeli statement of 17 October. 


ITALY. 25 Oct.—Foreign Policy. Court Sforza, Foreign Minister, 
spoke to the Chamber in friendly terms of Anglo-Italian relations. The 
anxiety he had expressed in his interview published on 6 October was 
meant to render a service to ‘that England which is one of the noblest 
forces of civilization and liberty in the world’. While contradicting 
reports that Britain had, during the war, promised the return to Italy of 
her former colonies he appealed to Britain to agree to the full indepen- 
dence of Eritrea, in accordance with her policy towards India, and ex- 
pressed surprise at her support for plans which ‘under the name of 
“independence” would in reality mean for Eritrea a camouflaged vas- 
salage’. Italy’s western policy was based on full political and economic 
agreement with Britain. The sterling area was necessary to the Italian 
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economy, and Italy would always be at the side of Britain, ‘provided she 
looked forward and not backward’. He pointed out the unfriendly atti- 
tude of the U.S.S.R. on the colonial issue and said that had it not been 
for the negative Soviet votes Italy would have been back in Somaliland 
a year ago and would also have gained trusteeship over Tripolitania. 
Referring to the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute he said that if ever foreign 
troops appeared on the other shore of the Adriatic, ‘on that day the 
Atlantic Pact would warn them “stop”’.’ 

26 Oct.—Marshal Tito on Italo-Yugoslav collaboration (see Yugo- 
slavia). 

Defence. Signor Pacciardi, Minister of Defence, confirmed in the 
Senate that the Government had arranged to buy British jet fighters. 
He also said that it was planned to create three armoured brigades. 
Italy’s minimum need at the moment was an efficient army of 100,000 
men. 

27 Oct.—Foreign Policy. Count Sforza replying to questions in the 
Senate made the following points: The peace treaty was ‘virtually dead’ 
and only one Power continued to recall its existence. But its denuncia- 
tion might serve as ‘a pretext for war’ and would therefore be an in- 
opportune step. The Government opposed the appointment of a 
governor to Trieste because they wanted the territory incorporated in 
the Italian motherland. Thereafter it would be possible to establish 
relations of ‘closest collaboration’ with Yugoslavia, which would be of 
great benefit to both countries. 

29 Oct.—Signor Bertone, Minister of Foreign Trade, told the 
Chamber that a decline in exports to the sterling area was to be expected 
as a result of sterling devaluation. Imports from this area would, 
however, increase. He discounted ‘vain hopes’ of lira devaluation in 
relation to the pound. 

30 Oct.—Peasant Unrest. Two farm workers were killed and thirteen 
injured in a clash with the police in the Crotone area of Calabria, when 
a huge crowd of peasants attempted to seize land belonging to big 
estates. Four policemen were wounded. 

31 Oct.—Saragat Socialists. The directorate of the P.S.L.I. decided 
to withdraw its members from the Government. They were Signor 
Saragat, Vice-Premier and Minister for Merchant Marine; Signor 
Tremelloni, Minister without Portfolio; and Signor Lombardo, Minister 
of Industry and Commerce; and three under-Secretaries. The Party 
also decided not to take part in a unification congress with other Socialist 
parties but to hold its own congress ‘to save Socialism in Italy’. The 
resignations were handed in later. 

Peasant Unrest. Further attempts to occupy land were made by 
groups of peasants near Crotone. In the town itself 2,000 industrial 
workers went on strike in protest against the previous day’s incidents. 
The Confederation of Trade Unions called an eight-hour general strike 
throughout the country in protest. 

A report by the Ministers of the Interior and of Agriculture said that 
the areas occupied were mainly under cultivation and had been assigned 
to peasant co-operatives, while those who took part in the occupation 
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ITALY (continued) 

had been granted land on which they were still working. The action was 
therefore ‘wholly unjustified’ and was clearly a party move. The police 
had only fired after hand grenades had been thrown at them. 

2 Nov.—It was announced that representatives of the four coalition 
parties, the Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, Republicans, and 
Liberals, had agreed that no ‘true and proper crisis’ existed, and that the 
‘unequivocal statement’ of the Social Democrats, while raising the 
question of the Government’s structure, had ‘left its Parliamentary 
basis stable’. 

Anglo-Italian relations. U.S. press report of confidential memorandum 
by Mr Bevin (see United States). 


JAPAN. 26 Oct.—Following an announcement by Gen. MacArthur, 
minimum prices on all export goods except silk were abolished. A 
Government statement said that measures would be taken to prevent 
dumping and the flight of capital from Japan. 

30 Oct.—A crowd of about 15,000 trade union representatives 
gathered before the Emperor’s palace and called for the resignation of 
Premier Yoshida. 


MALAYA. 20 Oct.—Bandits killed four soldiers of a Malaya regiment 
and wounded eight others in an ambush between Kuala Lipis and 
Jerantut, in Pahang. 

Field-Marshal Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, arrived in 
Singapore. 

21 Oct.—A large-scale air attack was launched over a wide area of 
jungle in North Johore. 

A British soldier was killed when bandits fired on a security patrol 
near Kuala Kubu. 

28 Oct.—Sir Alec Newboult, Chief Secretary of the Federation, told 
a press conference at Kuala Lumpur that the bandit leaders were killing 
their own men to prevent them surrendering under the terms recently 
offered by the Government. 

Five bandits were killed in Pahang and one in Negri Sembilan. 

31 Oct.—Mr Rees-Williams, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, arrived in Singapore. 

2 Nov.—Bandits ambushed a lorry in the Bengtong area of Pahang, 
killing eight people and wounding seven. 


MALTA. 25 Oct.—E.R.P. Dr Boffa, Prime Minister, told Parliament 
that the Economic Co-operation Administration had asked, through 
Britain, if Malta wished to apply for Marshall Aid. 


NETHERLANDS. 1 Nov.—Indonesia. The Indonesian delegations to 
the round-table conference at the Hague published their draft Constitu- 
tion for the United States of Indonesia. The territory of the Republic 
would consist of seven Negaras (autonomous States), nine independent 
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constitutional units, and certain other territories which were not parti- 
cipant areas. There would be a President, elected by delegates of the 
States, a Senate, to which each State would send two members, and a 
Representative Assembly with a total of 150 elected or nominated mem- 
bers, of which fifty would be from the existing Republican State. Within 
a year free and secret elections would be held for a democratic People’s 
Assembly which would replace the first Assembly. 

2 Nov.—-Indonesia. A draft agreement on the establishment of the 
United States of Indonesia, to take effect immediately after the transfer 
of sovereignty, was signed by the Netherlands, Indonesia, and U.N. 
delegates to the Hague conference. In the Charter of the transfer of 
sovereignty the Netherlands Government unconditionally and irrevoc- 
ably transferred complete sovereignty over Indonesia to the Indonesian 
Republic, which it recognized as an independent and sovereign State. 
The status of New Guinea, which would remain for the time being 
under Dutch rule, would be determined within a year by negotiations 
between the two Governments. The statute of the Netherlands-Indones- 
ian Union provided for co-operation, equality, and complete indepen- 
dence. The head of the Union would be Queen Juliana and her lawful 
successors. Ministerial conferences would be held at least twice a year 
between the two parties and regular co-operation between the two 
Parliaments would be established. There would be a permanent 
Secretariat with one Netherlands and one Indonesia Secretary-General, 
and also a Union court of arbitration. Both parties would appoint High 
Commissioners to each other’s territory. Under the military agreement 
each partner would bear full responsibility for the defence of its own 
territory. The Dutch land forces would be withdrawn from Indonesia 
within six months, if possible, and the Dutch Navy within one year. 
A Dutch naval officer would be appointed as commander of the naval 
base at Sourabaya, responsible to the Indonesian Minister of Defence. 
There were also agreements on economic, financial, social, and cultural 
matters. To become effective all the agreements needed the approval of 
both the Netherlands and the Indonesian Governments. If this was 
obtained the transfer of sovereignty would take place not later than 
30 December. 


NEW ZEALAND. 25 Oct.—Mr Fraser, Prime Minister, opening the 
Labour Party’s election campaign in Auckland, promised further social 
benefits and a vigorous housing campaign. He gave a warning, however, 
that now that the wealth of the country had been so evenly distributed 
further advances in the Welfare State would depend on greater produc- 
tion, and planning for more primary production. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 31 Oct.—A meeting of representatives 
of the proposed northern European group—Britain, Denmark, and 
Norway—was held in London. It was attended by the Defence Ministers 
of the three countries, accompanied by their Chiefs-of-Staff and other 
advisers. A statement issued later said the Defence Ministers had given 
the necessary instructions for the establishment of the group, providing 
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NORTH ATALANTIC PACT (continued) 

for meetings of the Chiefs-of-Staff of the member countries, as well as for 
meetings of the Ministers themselves. There would also be a permanent 
committee of principal staff officers in London, responsible to the 
Chiefs-of-Staff, with the task of providing day-to-day co-ordination of 
planning. The U.S.A. had been requested, and had agreed to participate 
actively in the work of the group as appropriate. 

1 Nov.—The Military Production and Supply Board held its in- 
augural meeting in London attended by delegates from all the mem- 
ber States, except Iceland. 

The Chiefs-of-Staff of the northern European group held their first 
meeting in London. It was attended by a U.S. observer. 

2 Nov.—A statement issued at the end of the meeting of the Military 
Production and Supply Board said that all members had agreed that 
increased military production must be accomplished without jeopardiz- 
ing economic recovery. A system had been approved whereby all 
members would contribute to the common defence according to their 
capabilities. A permanent working staff would be set up in London. 


NORWAY. 27 Oct.—Communism. It was learned that the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party had accused the veteran leader, Mr 
Furubotn of having organized a ‘group that is hostile, Trotskyist, ‘Tito- 
ist, and a bourgeois national centre within the party’, and had expelled 
him. 


PALESTINE. 22 Oct.—Arab Refugees. It was learned that the Military 
Governor of western Galilee had ordered that any one caught assisting 
Arabs to enter Israel be liable to exile and confiscation of all property. 

25 Oct.—Statement by Mr Shye on immigration (see Great Britain). 

27 Oct.—Iraqi statement on detention of Jews (see Iraq). 

29 Oct.—Israel. Mr Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister, speaking in Tel 
Aviv, accused local and foreign Communists of causing labour unrest in 
the country and of organizing anti-Zionist activities abroad. A struggle 
was being waged between the Socialist Zionists and the Communist 
Yevsektsia (anti-Zionist Jews). There could be no compromise between 
those who wanted to build Israel as a Jewish State and those who 
wanted her to act as a foreign emissary. 

Grant for disabled Jewish refugees (see U.N. International Refugee 
Organization). 


PERSIA. 24 Oct.—A decree was published, adopted by the Cabinet a 
fortnight earlier, ordering the closing of all institutes of cultural and 
educational relations in the provinces, and subjecting those in the capital 
to many new regulations. 

26 Oct.—It was made known that the country had officially resumed 
the name ‘Persia’ in foreign languages, instead of ‘Iran’ (as it had been 
known since 1935.) 

27 Oct.—It was learned that the 1947 Ango-Persian Monetary 
agreement had been extended for a further year. 
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POLAND. 27 Oct.—Reports reaching London said that several Mini- 
sters and Government officials had recently been arrested, including Mr 
Kowacewski, Vice-Minister for Agriculture, Mr Borout, Vice-Minister 
for Forests, and Mr Kochanowicz, Vice-Minister for Labour—all 
former Socialists. 

28 Oct.—It was learned that the Government had ordered the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to leave the country. The latter body had appealed for more 
time to finish its work. 


PORTUGAL. 20 Oct.—Dr Salazar, Prime Minister, speaking to civil 
Governors about the coming elections said that the future Assembly 
would be able to decide in 1950 on constitutional revision. He also said 
that though the Government accepted the full consequences that might 
legally arise from the presentation in certain districts of opposition 
lists, he personally would have preferred that such nominations be 
included in the Unido Nacional Party (the Government party) lists as 
independents. 

22 Oct.—Spain. Gen. Franco arrived in Lisbon on a State visit and 
was welcomed by President Carmona, Dr Salazar, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Professor da Mata. A military parade was held in his 
honour. 

27 Oct.—Gen. Franco left by air for Madrid. 

30 Oct.—It was learned that a one-year trade agreement had been 
concluded with France covering an exchange of 600 million escudos 
worth of goods in each direction. 


RUMANIA. 24 Oct.—A military court in Sibiu sentenced to death 
seven of a group of twenty-five persons accused of attempts at ‘armed 
rebellion’. The others were given prison sentences ranging from life to 
one year. 

31 Oct.—The seven condemned were executed. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 21 Oct.—Dr Eiselen, the newly-appointed Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs, stated that his task was to carry out constructive 
aspects of the Government’s segregation policy, win the confidence of 
the natives, and build up friendly relations between the natives and the 
white people. He believed that total racial separation was necessary if 
the natives were to have an opportunity for advancement but did not 
think that the creation of a native State within the Union would be 
practicable in his life-time. 

26 Oct.—British Protectorates. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, speaking in 
Bloemfontein, said that he was preparing to make representations to the 
British Government for the incorporation of the protectorates into the 
Union. If this had no effect Parliament would send a petition to the 
Privy Council. 

1 Nov.—Native unrest. Rioting broke out among natives near 
Krugersdorp, twenty miles from Johannesburg, in protest against the 
transfer of powers of registration and of the issue of passes from the 
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SOUTH AFRICA (continued) 

Native Affairs Department of the Government to the local authorities, 
The police opened fire when attacked, killing at least one native and 
wounding others. Four policemen were slightly injured. 


SPAIN. 22 Oct.—Gen. Franco’s visit to Portugal (see Portugal). 
27 Oct.—Return of Gen. Franco (see Portugal). 


SWITZERLAND. 28 Oct.—Defence. M. Kobelt, Minister of the 
Armed Forces, announcing the 1950 Budget for National Defence, said 
that expenditure was estimated at nearly £37,489,300—an increase of 
about £3 million over the 1949 Budget. It had been decided to buy 
British Vampire jet aircraft to the value of nearly £3 million. 


TRANSJORDAN. 28 Oct.—King Abdullah visited Aqaba as the guest 
of the British occupying forces. 


TURKEY. 1 Nov.—President Inénii, speaking at the opening session of 
the Grand National Assembly, made friendly references to relations 
with Britain, the U.S.A., France, Greece, and Italy, and referred to the 
difficulty of maintaining good relations with Bulgaria, owing to the 
latter’s lack of goodwill. He also emphasized Turkey’s interest in the 
security and welfare of the Arab States. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

26 Oct.—It was announced at Lake Success that the consultations 
among the five Great Powers and Canada had made no progress. Talks 
would continue, however, until their working paper had been exhausted. 
A majority report of the five western Powers, forwarded to the Assembly, 
said that the U.S.S.R. would only negotiate on the basis of its proposals 
of June 1947 (see vol. 111, p. 359). It was apparent that there was a funda- 
mental difference not only of methods but also of aims. While the 
western Powers put world security first and would accept innovations in 
traditional concepts of national sovereignty, the U.S.S.R. put its 
sovereignty first and would accept no measures that might impinge upon 
it. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
21 Oct.—Indo China. At the fifth session of the Commission, which was 
meeting in Singapore, Viet Nam was admitted to associate membership. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

20 Oct.—Security Council Seats. Yugoslavia was elected to the seat 
being vacated by the Ukraine by 39 votes to 19. Ecuador and India 
were elected by 57 and 56 votes respectively to the seats held by 
Argentina and Canada. 

Mr Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, protested violently 
against Yugoslavia’s election. According to the principles governing 
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the election of members Czechoslovakia should have been chosen. As 
it was, Yugoslavia had been dragged into the Council in an effort to 
transform it into a tool of the Anglo-American bloc. The election would 
not be recognized by eastern Europe but would be considered as a 
new violation of the Charter, undermining the very basis of co-operation 
in the United Nations. 

21 Oct.—Korea. It was decided by 48 votes to 6 to maintain the 
Korean Commission. 

22 Oct.—Balkans Peace Treaties. The Assembly endorsed the decision 
of the Political Committee (see p. 691) by 47 votes to 5 with 7 abstentions. 

23 Oct.—Greece. A report issued by Gen. Romulo, President of the 
Assembly, on the efforts of the Balkans Conciliation Commission, 
attributed the main cause of the breakdown to the insistence of Russia 
and Albania on the permanence of the existing Albanian-Greek frontier, 
with the consequent renunciation by Greece of her claim to the northern 
Epirus without provision for future negotiations. In the course of the 
consultations the British and U.S. delegates together with four Balkan 
envoys had agreed with the Evatt draft of the last Assembly. But the 
Soviet delegate had pressed the proposals submitted by his Government 
in May (see p. 372), which the committee regarded as interference in the 
internal affairs of Greece. The Yugoslav delegate, who had accepted 
the draft agreement with modifications, had stated orally that his 
Government did not exclude the possibility of signing a separate agree- 
ment with Greece at a later date. Bulgaria had followed the Soviet lead. 

24 Oct.—President Truman addressed the Assembly on the occasion 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the permanent U.N. headquarters 
in Manhattan. He spoke of the importance of the programme for 
assisting the under-developed areas and then turning to the question 
of atomic energy control, he pledged U.S. support for the plan approved 
by the Assembly in November 1948. 

2 Nov.—Indonesia. A plenary session was called to hear a statement by 
the Netherlands delegate on the agreement signed that day at the 
Hague. 


Political Committee 

21 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. In discussion on Eritrea, Mr Clutton 
(Britain), while criticizing proposals for complete independence, showed 
some support for the U.S. plan, declaring however, that in the event of 
its acceptance Britain would not wish to be responsible for its imple- 
mentation. If neither federation nor partition were acceptable the 
Committee should set up a commission of inquiry, as proposed by 
Australia and Guatemala, before embarking on a dangerous course. 

25 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colonies. It was learned that the U.S. compromise 
plan for Eritrea had been further modified by a proposal for an Eritrean 
plebiscite in ten years’ time. The British delegate again urged that a 
commission of inquiry be sent to the territory. 

Greece. Mr Vyshinsky called on the committee to demand the repeal 
of eight death sentences which, he said, had been passed by a Greek 
military court on 13 October. 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Political Committee (continued) 

26 Oct.—Greece. The Soviet motion was rejected. The Greek dele. 
gate assured the Committee that since the promulgation of the clemency 
law no executions had taken place. ; 

27 Oct.—Greece. The Committee adopted a resolution calling on the 
President of the Assembly to negotiate with the Greek Government on 
death sentences passed for political reasons. A joint resolution by 
Britain, the U.S.A., Australia, and China was then tabled calling for an 
arms embargo against Albania and Bulgaria and appealing to both 
countries to stop helping the Greek guerrillas. A second resolution by the 
same sponsors proposed action on the question of the Greek children 
abducted by the guerrillas. 

Mr Vyshinsky attacked the resolution and proposed instead the 
adoption of the Gromyko proposals of the previous May (see p. 372) for 
an amnesty, the holding of elections etc., and also the dissolution of the 
U.N. Balkans Commission. He supported these proposals by referring 
to a letter then addressed to the Council of Foreign Ministers by Dr 
Evatt as chairman of the Balkans Conciliation Commission, which, it 
was understood, proposed direct mediation between the Athens 
Government and the rebels. 

U.N. Guard. The ad hoc committee decided by 38 votes to 5 with § 
abstentions to ask the Assembly to appoint a special guard, 300 strong, 
to aid peace missions in the field. 

28 Oct.—Ex-Italian Colones. The division of opinion in the sub- 
committee on the issues of independence or partition for Eritrea 
appeared irreconcilable and it was agreed as a compromise to send a 
five Power mission of inquiry to the territory to ascertain more com- 
pletely the wishes of the people and the best means of promoting their 
welfare. It was proposed that the commission should report back by 
15 June 1950. 

Greece. Mr McNeil (Britain) referring to the Soviet proposals pointed 
out that the existing Greek Government had been returned in demo- 
cratic elections under international supervision, and that if Russia 
wished to take part in the international control of frontiers she could 
take her seat on the Balkans Commission. 

29 Oct.— Yugoslavia. Mr Bebler (Yugoslavia) interrupted the dis- 
cussion on Greece to report the alleged firing incident on the Hun- 
garian- Yugoslav frontier on 27 October. 

31 Oct.—Greece. Mr McNeil told the committee that Mr Bevin had 
found unacceptable the proposals of Dr Evatt, referred to by Mr 
Vyshinsky. He had declared in reply that rebellion against the Govern- 
ment was an internal matter which must be dealt with by the elected 
Greek Government, and about which there would be no outside 
interference. Mr McNeil then referred again to the Soviet proposals 
which, he said, were unacceptable—a violation of that article of the 
Charter which forbade interference in the domestic affairs of States. 

Following confirmation by the chairman of the Balkans Commission 
that several U.N. observers had recently been fired on across the 
Albanian frontier, a British resolution was adopted by 46 votes to 6 
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calling on Albania to cease such attacks. The committee also agreed 
to invite Bulgarian and Albanian representatives to take part in the 
discussions. They would not be entitled to vote. 

1 Nov.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The sub-committee agreed on the text of 
its proposals for the three areas and decided by 10 votes to 9, with 2 
abstentions, that they should be submitted in the form of a composite 
draft. Mr Clutton (Britain) gave notice that amendments might be sub- 
mitted after further study in Whitehall. 

2 Nov.—Greece. Mr Prifti, the Albanian deputy Foreign Minister, 
denied the accusations against Albania and declared that the British and 
U.S. imperialists were seeking to use Greece as a bridgehead for 
aggressive plans against Russia and the ‘people’s democracies’. He called 
on the Assembly to denounce the ‘Monarcho-Fascist’ Government of 
Greece as an aggressor, to dissolve the Balkans Commission as an 
illegal body whose findings were unfounded, to demand the immediate 
withdrawal of British and U.S. troops, and to adopt the Soviet proposals 
for a general amnesty and new elections. The Bulgarian envoy also 
rejected the evidence of the Balkans Commission, and argued that if 
Greece would accept the existing frontier with Albania as final, a com- 
plete settlement would soon be reached. 


Trusteeship Committee 

26 Oct——Mr Martin (Britain), commenting on a motion tabled by 
Cuba and Guatemala, rejected the idea that administering authorities 
could not extend the scope of an administrative union without sub- 
mitting their plans to the Trusteeship Council. Such a requirement was 
contrary to the provisions of the trusteeship agreements and could not 
be accepted by his Government. 

1 Nov.—The joint resolution of Cuba and Guatemala was approved 
by 38 votes to 9, with 1 abstention. 


PALESTINE CONCILIATION COMMISSION 
20 Oct.—It was learned that the commission had resumed its meetings 
the previous day in New York. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

20 Oct.—The Council ended its meeting in Geneva. 

29 Oct.—It was agreed to pay the Government of Israel $2,500,000 
for the care of aged, sick, and disabled Jewish refugees. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

20 Oct.—Election of Yugoslavia, Ecuador, and India to non-per- 
manent seats (see General Assembly). 

31 Oct.—Mr Austin, President of the Council, announced that the 
five great Powers had agreed to consult together privately before 
important decisions were taken, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Assembly in April asking the permanent members of the Council to 
try to limit the use of the veto. 
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UNITED STATES. 20 Oct.—Atomic Energy. President Truman told 
a press conference that it had been decided to ask Congress to approve 
the expansion of the atomic energy programme. 

U.S.S.R. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, referred in a speech in 
New York to the problem of Soviet aggressive imperialism. 

21 Oct.—Paris Conference of U.S. Ambassadors (see France). 

Communism. Ten of the eleven Communist leaders convicted on 
14 October, including E. Dennis, were sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $10,000. The eleventh defendant was given a shorter 
term in prison because of distinguished war service. 

Czechoslovak Note on alleged espionage by Prague Embassy officials 
(see Czechoslovakia). 

22 Oct.—E.R.P. The E.C.A. published a report based on a ten-week 
survey of the Marshall Plan countries led by Mr Taylor, chief assistant 
to Mr Hoffman. It declared that unless the U.S.A. were prepared to 
buy about two billion dollars worth more imports from western Europe, 
the market there for U.S. goods would gradually decline and world 
trade would stagnate again as it did in the 1930s. A programme of 
increased imports should be accompanied by an expansion of foreign 
investment. The European Governments were advised to improve their 
marketing methods, and European labour and management were urged 
to make a concerted effort to increase productivity. 

24 Oct.—London conference of U.S. Ambassadors (see Great Britain). 

25 Oct.—Further Czechoslovak Note on alleged espionage by Prague 
Embassy official (see Czechoslovakia). 

Atomic Energy. The Atomic Energy Commission announced that it 
was planning to spend $300 million on expanding facilities for making 
the atom bomb. 

26 Oct.—Strikes. About 600 passenger trains throughout the country 
were withdrawn from service in order to conserve coal. 

Mr Acheson said that the espionage charges brought up by Czecho- 
slovakia against U.S. Embassy employees were ‘obviously trumped up’. 
The Government had, however, agreed to withdraw the two accused 
diplomats. 

27 Oct.—Mr Hoffman’s speech in Montreal (see Canada). 

Defence. President Truman announced that Admiral Denfield would 
be transferred from his post of Chief of Naval Operations following his 
criticism of the military unification programme. 

Note to Czechoslovakia denying espionage charges (see Czecho- 
slovakia). 

28 Oct.—M.A.P. President Truman signed the Appropriations Bill. 

29 Oct.—Arrest of Consul-General in Mukden reported (see China). 

Defence. President Truman signed the Appropriations Bill for national 
defence for the current fiscal year. 

Czechoslovakia, The Czechoslovak Embassy was informed that Dr 
Munk, Consul-General in New York, and a housekeeper at the Embassy 
in Washington were personae non gratae and their immediate recall was 
requested. 

30 Oct.—Defence. It was announced that thirty-five warships and 
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forty-two auxiliary vessels had been ordered to join the Reserve Fleet 
by 1 July 1950, in line with the economy programme. 

“31 Oct.—E.R.P. Mr Foster, the acting E.C.A. administrator, speaking 
in New York, said it was important to make clear to the European 
countries that the U.S.A. would help them to sell more goods in the 
dollar market. Such help would involve absorbing on the U.S. market 
an additional $2,500 million worth of European goods. This sum 
represented six-tenths of 1 per cent of the gross national product, but to 
Europe it was economic life or death. He added that it was recognized on 
both sides of the Atlantic that the European countries could not become 
self-supporting until they had grouped their economies into one major 
trade and payments area. 

Mr Hoffman’s speech in Paris on the economic integration of Europe 
(see European Economic Co-operation). 

C.I.O. Convention. Mr Acheson spoke at the opening meeting of the 
annual convention of the C.I.O. about the importance of the President’s 
‘Fourth-Point’ programme. 

Strikes. It was announced that the claims of the 80,000 steelworkers 
at the Bethlehem concern had been met and that they had agreed to 
return to work. 

1 Nov.—Budget. It was announced that new estimates for the year 
ending 30 June 1950 showed a probable deficit of $5,500 million, instead 
of the $g00 million estimated in January. 

Defence. President Truman announced that Admiral Sherman would 
succeed Admiral Denfield as Chief of Naval Operations. 

2 Nov.—Foreign Trade. Mr Acheson, speaking in New York, said 
that if 5 or 6 per cent of the national income—about $4,000 million— 
were spent on imports the country would solve its balance of payments 
problem, which was serious. 

Hungarian Note on alleged violations of peace treaty (see Hungary). 

C.I.O. Convention. The C.1.0. adopted, by an overwhelming 
majority, an amendment to its Constitution barring Communists from 
important offices, and authorizing its executive board to expel from the 
C.I.0. Communist-dominated trade unions. 

China. A spokesman of the State Department said that the Com- 
munist authorities in Mukden had rejected all U.S. demands for the 
release of Mr Ward, the Consul-General, and the four members of his 
staff. 

Under-developed Areas. President Truman, speaking in Washington, 
said that the development of his ‘Fourth-Point’ programme would pre- 
vent war by destroying hunger throughout the world. It would also, by 
raising the general standard of living by 2 per cent, provide an untold 
impetus to U.S. industry. 

Anglo-Italian Relations. An article in Newsweek contained the text of 
an alleged memorandum by Mr Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, 
for the private guidance of Foreign Office officials after the recent Italian 
criticism of Britain. In it Mr Bevin expressed annoyance at constantly 
hearing about Italian grievances from third parties, but never from 
Count Sforza himself. He refused to have his policy changed by press 
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campaigns. In any case it was unreasonable for the Italians to expect that 
friendship with Britain depended on British agreement with all their 
demands. 


U.S.S.R. 23 Oct.—Moscow radio announced that Yugoslavia had been 
expelled from the ‘World Peace Congress’. 

26 Oct.—A Note was sent to the Yugoslav Government accusing the 
Yugoslav Ambassador, Mr Mrazovich, of espionage and subversive 
activities, and requesting his recall. 

Moscow radio launched a violently abusive attack against Marshal 
Tito. 

29 Oct.—Yugoslav reply to Note of 26 October (see Yugoslavia). 

30 Oct.— Yugoslavia. Mr Latinovic, the Yugoslav Chargé d’ Affaires, 
who had recently been in charge of the Embassy in the absence of the 
Ambassador, left for Belgrade leaving a total strength of five at the 
Yugoslav Embassy. 


VATICAN. 26 Oct.—Appointment of Papal Nuncio to Bonn Govern- 
ment (see Germany). 


WESTERN UNION. 28 Oct.—The first combined air exercise to be 
held by the Air Forces of the Brussels Treaty Powers took place near 
Orléons. 


WEST INDIES. 20 Oct.—Lord Listowel, British Minister of State 
for the Colonies, arrived at Port of Spain, Trinidad, for a week’s visit. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 20 Oct.—Election to seat on Security Council (see 
U.N. General Assembly). 

21 Oct.—It was learned that the peasants in Croatia were causing 
serious concern by resisting the Government’s compulsory purchase 
of the greater part of their annual grain crop. In a speech to a Com- 
munist Party conference in Zagreb at the end of September, Dr Bakaric, 
Prime Minister of Croatia, had said that police measures must be used 
against them if persuasion failed. Punishment in extreme cases could 
include confiscation of the peasants’ land. 

Compromise arrangement on reparations (see Germany). 

Hungarian denial of frontier concentrations (see Hungary). 

22 Oct.—Expulsions from Czechoslovakia (see Czechoslovakia). 

23 Oct.—Expulsion from World Peace Congress (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Oct.—Soviet Note requesting recall of Ambassador in Moscow, and 
radio attack on Marshal Tito (see U.S.S.R.). 

Italy. Marshal Tito, speaking at a reception of Italian partisans who 
had fought with the Yugoslavs during the war, said that his country 
desired the closest possible relations with Italy. He also said that 
Yugoslavia needed skilled labour and would welcome ‘at least some tens 
of thousands of Italian specialists’. 

27 Oct.—Hungary. Hungarian frontier troops opened fire on Yugo- 
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slav territory and kept up the attack for several hours, according to 
Belgrade reports. The fire was not returned and there were no casualties. 

29 Oct.—Hungary. A Note was sent to the Hungarian Government 
protesting at the ‘deliberate provocation’, aimed at increasing the 
tension between the two countries. Mr Bebler’s report to the United 
Nations (see U.N. General Assembly, Political Committee). 

U.S.S.R. A reply was sent to the Soviet Note of 26 October declaring 
its contents ‘irrelevant’, as it was well known that Mr Mrazovich had 
been appointed president of the Croatian presidium on 15 October and 
was therefore no longer Ambassador. The Note protested against the 
‘lies and slander’ contained in the Soviet Note, and recalled the revo- 
lutionary past of Mr Mrazovich. 

30 Oct.—Mr Pijade, Vice-President of the National Assembly, said 
in an interview with an Italian news agency that Yugoslavia wanted to 
trade with and have every other possible relation with the West, on the 
basis of equality. It was to the advantage of the West that Yugoslavia 
should remain independent. ‘Communist parties outside Russia are 
Russian fifth columns awaiting the arrival of the Russian armies’. 

30 Oct.—Return home of Chargé d’ Affaires in Moscow (see U.S.S.R.). 

31 Oct.—Hungarian statement on frontier incident (see Hungary). 

2 Nov.—Albania. The Government announced that a Note had been 
delivered to the Albanian Government calling on them to alter their 
‘hostile policy’ towards Yugoslavia, which was a violation of the mutual 
assistance and friendship treaty. An immediate reply was requested. 

Hungarian statement on frontier incident (see Hungary). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meeting of Executive Committee of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Peking. 

Islamic Economic Conference, Karachi. 

Presidential election: Colombia. 

Constituent Conference of new Trade Union International, 
London. 

North Atlantic Council of Defence Ministers, Washington, 
General Election, Australia. 

Referendum on the future of the French settlements in 
India. 


General Election, Egypt. 

Further session of U.S. Congress. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, sixth session, Lake Success. 
Inauguration of the Indian Republic. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, tenth session, Lake 
Success. 

General Election, Burma. 


